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BRIEF 


After Friends had become numerous in various 
parts of England, they found it expedient to con- 
vene at times for the purpose of looking after their 
fellow-members who were the subjects of perse- 
cution, and to provide for the necessities of those 
whose circumstances required care and assistance. 
These meetings were first held as occasion seem- 
ed to call for them; but afterwards they settled 
into a more periodical character, once in three 
months, called Quarterly meetings. About 1667, 
George Fox was concerned to recommend the 

stablishr meetings to be beld monthly, in 
whieh the like care might be taken in regard to 
cases of suffering, the relief of the poor, and to 
superintend presentations of marriage and to exer- 
cise a particular care towards ajl the members 
thereunto belonging. Friends generally united 
year 1669 


nent if 


with this concern, so that by the 
Monthly meetings were established generally 
among Friends in England and eleewhere. The 


Quarterly meetings were continued, mostly one 
in each shire or county, and in 1669, the Yearly 
Meeting was first held in London. ‘This organi- 
zation of the Society was soon found to have a 
salutary effect upon the members generally. It 
does not appear that women Friends were intro- 
duced into those meetings when they were first 
set up; but it was soon discovered that they also 
had duties devolving upon them, much the same 
as the men had, especially in regard to the relief 
of the poor, and the necessary care in relation to 
marriage. And though some of these duties were 
alike common to both sexes, it was seen that fe- 
males had some that were peculiar to themselves, 
and that they would attend to most of these con- 
cerns with more propriety in meetings of their 
own; accordingly, they were encouraged to hold 
Monthly meetings, distinct from the men, though 
not altogether in an independent capacity. 

It mostly happens with almost every measure 
that is proposed, that somebody is dissatisfied, 
and makes objections, and promotes opposition. 
Friends thought they had discetered an inward 
guide that would lead them along safely; and 
though meetings had been occasionally held, 
wherein they might compare sentiments and de- 
vise measures for the general good, when these 
opportunities assumed a regular form, objections 
were advanced as if there was a design to abridge 

their liberties and introduce something like an ec- 
clesiastical authority over the brethren. It was 


‘considerable members of their own meeting, 


different character. ‘The solid part of Society 
considered the institution of meetings for disci- 
* pline, as they were called, as having proceeded 
from the same Divine impulse which led them 
from their former associations. [Hut others had a 
different opinion, and were particularly severe in 
their animadversions against the womens’ meet- 
ings. : 

‘Gough, in his account, says, “‘Almostfrom the 
first establishment of meetings for discipline, jeal- 
ousies were entertained thereof, anid opposition to 
them was made by several members. Some from 
motives of disgust, because they «ould not obtain 
that preeminence, which they wished for without 
merit to procure it; nor obtain sueh weight of in- 
fluence over their meetings, as to carry things al- 
ways as they desired. Others from a wish to 
take a greater latitude of conduct than the self-de- 
nying principles of the Society allowed: to refrain 
the attendance of religious meetings for fear of 
human penalties, and pay tythes and such like 
demands to evade suffering. ‘These were averse 
to a discipline circumscribing their conduct with- 
in limits which they were inclined to transgress, 
and for which they did not wish to come under 
censure or control.” 

At length the opposition broke out publicly 
against the body of the Society, and the most dis- 
tinguished members of it. ‘Two north country- t 
men, John Wilkinson and John Story, ministers 
of some note, were at the head of e dissentier 
The historian says, they did not fran in the bn- 
mility becoming their stations, —ihey began to 
think themselves as elders worthy of preemi- 
nence, and to look for greater deference than the 
most sensible part of their brethren thought it 
right to pay them. ‘Their friends warned them 
of the danger they appeared to be in, of losing 
themselves by indulging an aspiring mind. These 
admonitions ‘appeared to be ungrateful and morti- 
fying to their pride, and they let in a disgust and 
grudging disposition, and began to use endea- 
vors to gain adherents from among the looser and 
weaker members of the Society, by soothing doc- 
trines to the favorers of libertinism, vilifying the 
religious care of Friends to preserve them in an 
orderly and christian conversation and practice, 
as an imposition on their gospel liberty. By such 
insinuations they drew a party into their views 
and sentiments, and caused a rent and division in 
the Quarterly meeting of Westmoreland, to which 
they belonged. The more judicious members ob- 
serving the dangerous tendency of these proceed- 
ings to destroy the peace of Society, apd to in- 
troduce contention into their meetings, established 
for edification, used christian endeavors to reclaim 
them. But these efforts were frustrated by the 
unreasonable prejudice imbibed against the most 
and 
of the Society at large. ‘The well-meant endea- 
vors of Friends were treated with contempt, and 
the opposition persisted in with a spirit which 
threatened an open breach. ‘To prevent which, 
the Quarterly meeting proposed to refer the case 
to the judgment of unprejudiced Friends of the 
neighboring counties. Accordingly, at their re- 


its. 


quest, divers Friends of Cumberland and York- 
shire went to a meeting appointed by 
Quarterly meeting, on purpose t 
mine the matter of difference. 
nents refused to attend. 


the said 
» hear and deter- 
But their oppo- 


at another meeting appointed to be held next day. 


But the message and advice were treated with 
contempt; and it was manifest by their reflections 


and conduct that they were in a wrong spirit, a 
were not likely by any means to be 
their friends, or to be prevailed on to 


reconciieu iO 


come ioa 


candid and sober dis cussi yn of the subjects of their 
ciscontent. ‘The Friends having heard them in 
such manner as they could, proceeled to give a 


second hearing to those of the meeting 
and after a solid conference thereupon 


aggrieved; 


unanimous- 


ly adjudged, ‘That seeing those men !iad set them- 
selves against every ap proach to a rezonciliation, 
and slighted the tenderest advice, entreaties and 
persuasions that could be extended to them, they 


had dissolved the bonds of unity wi 
by a public opposition to the good Oo 
ed therein; and appearing determine od 
in their opposition, and they having cleared them- 
selves by tender admonition to them, that they 
were now authorized to testify against them and 


the Society 
der establish- 


to continue 


their spirit. ‘This testimony was drawn up and 
left with Friends of the Quarterly meeting of 
Westmoreland. ‘These meetings were held in 
the latter end of the year 1675. 

This judgment increased the discontent and 


clamour of the restless pa 
condescension, made 
tion, and appointed a 


rty, and the Society, in 
another trial at_reconcilia- 


neeting, near Sedburgh in 


Yorkshire, _ they might have a fair. opportu- 
nity of being Leard upon the si s of discon- 
ent. ‘The Friends who had druy gap the testi- 
mony against them attended, with many other 


ancient Friends from other parts, and gave those 
} 


dissatisfied persons a full hearing. ‘They spent 
four days successively in a patient and full inquiry 
into the subject of this diffe rence, and plainly per- 


ceiving that it proceeded from a spirit of conten- 
tion and opposition to the introduction of regular- 
ity and good order in the Society, they besought 
them, with affectionate tenderness, to return to 
that love and pacific disposition which cements 
the community in union and mutual benevolence. 
sut all these endeavors proving ineffectual to re- 
claim them, this meeting also confirmed the judg- 
ment of the former; which disturbed the oppo- 
nents so far, that they soon after detached them- 
selves entirely from the Society, and set up a 
separate meeting. 

This division in Westmoreland soon after en- 
gaged the attention and consideration of the Y ear- 
ly Meeting, which resulted in an epistle of caution 
and advice to Wilkinson and Story to 
their separate meeting, and to be reconciled to 


dissolve 


their brethren before they went abroad to offer 
their gifts; and another epistle to their meeting, ad- 


vising them to withdraw therefrom, and return to 
their former fellowship with the Society. But 
the well-meant advice hadeno prevalent effect 
with the greater number. ‘The arrogance, obsti- 
nacy and bitterness their spirits seemed the 
more confirmed by all the endeavors used to allay 
them. 

Of these leaders of separation, John Story ' 
the most considerable among their partizans, and 
the most active in propagating the dissent in othe: 
parts of the nation. In Bristol and some of the 
western counties he gained the most adher 
Amongst these was William Rogers, a merch 
of Bristol, a bold ane active man, and high in 
opinion of his own abilities. In 1681, 


ot 


he pub- 
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lished a quarto volume, entitled **The Christian 
Quaker distinguished from the Apostate and In- 
novator.”’ This performance was much applaud- 
ed by his own party, which so far increased his 
vanity that he came to the Yearly Meeting in 
London, in 1682, and at the conclusion of it gave 
notice in writing, that if any were dissatisfied 
with his book he was ready to maintain and de- 
fend both it and himself against all opposers. An 
answer was immediately returned in writing, that 
‘‘as many were dissatisfied with his book and 
him, he should not fail (God willing) to be met 
by the sixth hour next morning, at the meeting 
place in Devonshire house.”’ 


The meeting was held accordingly and contin- 
ued till noon, when it appeared he was not equal 
to the task he had undertaken; for although he 
was attended by many of his party to abet and 
assist him, he was so fairly foiled, and his errors 
and petulancy so fully exposed, that he left the 
meeting abruptly, and refused a second opportu- 
nity which was offered for further discussion. 

Thomas Ejlwood and George Whitehead pub- 
lished able refutations of Rogers’ book; and the 
morning meeting in London assisted in vindica- 
tion of the Society against the aspersions cast 
upon it in that performance. 

William Sewell says, the rent made by Wilkin- 
son and Story, rose first in the north of England, 
where some who went under the denomination of 
Separatists began to keep meetings by themselves, 
and to leave their former friends, though they pre- 
tended to agree with them in matters of doctrine. 
To these separatists afterwards resorted such as 
were not strict livers, and therefore were not will- 
ing to submit to church discipline. For this was 
now become the common saying of these people: 
That every one having received a measure of the 
Spirit of God, ought to regard that Leader, with- 
out minding any rules preseribed by others. At 
length this rent appeared also in London, where 
likewise maleqontents were not wanting, who, 
not being strictly conscientious, would rather live 
without any restraint; and even some that were 
honest, were by fair words persuaded to separa- 
tion. For among the separatists one Charles 
Harris preached, who was pretty fluent in speech 
and not unelegant in his expression. But how 
specious soever the pretence of these separatists 
was, and whatever endeavors were made, yet they 
were not able to continue and subsist firmly; but 
at length they decayed, and vanished as snow in 
the fields. For the best among them came, in 
time, to see that they had been deceived; and the 
less honest grew worse: for among themselves 
they were not free from divisons. And though 
George Keith endeavored to skulk among them, 
yet he got no adherents there. I have often won- 
dered how Wilkinson, Harris and Keith, all of 
whom I knew, could apostatize to such a degree 
as they did. 


A pamphlet of seventy-four pages, quarto, was 
published at Reading, England, 1692, entitled 
‘“‘An expedient for peace, or some christian and 
reasonable proposals once more renewed and of- 
fered again to Friends of Reading, conducing to an 
amicable composure of differences among them.” 
It appears that some matter of difference had so 
far prevailed among Friends at Reading, that they 
held separate meetings. It was said they had 
been ‘*begotten to God by one and the same word 
of eternal power,” and afterwards lamentably fell 
out by the way, and “‘sad heats, animosities and 
divisions’’ happened among them. 


No specific cause for this breach of unity is re- 
ported; and we are not aware that it is noticed 
either by Sewell or Gough. Whether it was a 
branch of the disaffection of Wilkinson and Story, 
we are not informed. But it seems to have exist- 


ed as a cause of concern to faithful Friends, in’ 
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1686, and remained unadjusted at the date of the them we are indebted for many excellent passages 
publication quoted, 1692, from ancient authors, which would otherwise 

An epistle, dated 1687, from some of the most have been lost to posterity. ‘They were known 
eminent Friends of Bristol, among whom we no- as Semeiographoi and ‘Tachugraphoi. A third 
tice the names of Richard Snead, Charles Hart- sort of transcribers cultivated the fine arts, for 
ford, Thomas Callowhill and Thomas Gouldney, their business was to figure ornamental letters in 
was sent to Friends of both meetings at Reading, blanks left for that purpose by the Caligraphers. 
earnestly pleading for their reconciliation. ‘They, Among the later Greeks, transcribers received the 
at Bristol, it is said, had long enough tried the Roman appellation of notarii. Alexandria was 
sad effects of division, and therefore were the the principal resort of copyist in the later periods 
more earnest in their advices to Friends at Read- of Grecian literature. In the same edifice with 
ing, that “‘all that hath been hurtful may be buried the celebrated library, were extensive offices com- 
and utterly forgotten,” that so they might as one monly fitted up for the business of transcribing 
family meet together in their ancient love and books. Here the Caligraphers were very numer- 
place, as formerly. ous, even until the irruption of the Arabs in 640. 

These advices, however, do not appear to have Indeed so proficient were the Greeks always con- 
been effectual; for the breach of unity continued, \sidered in this art, that wherever it was practised, 
and it seems the controversy was not altogether they would be found plying their profession; and 
carried on viva voce; but the parties wrote and amongst the Romans, most of the copyists’ names 
published books and papers of defenee or re- which have been preserved are Greek. 


: These, 
crimination. 


it seems, kept in Rome regular establishments of 
We give this brief reference, in order to intro- journeymen, who were chiefly slaves; and when 
duce some judicious remarks found in the pam- a number of copies from one work were required, 
phlet, page 44. The author says, ‘‘Indeed would one sat in the middle of the room and dictated to 
it not be both far more profitable to all people in the rest. When a book was specially ordered, 
general, and more conducing to peace, concord the remuneration was so much per hundred lines; 
and reconciliation one to another, to have fewer but the librarii [as the proprietors of these offices 
books and papers (and a happy day and time were called] also copied good works on specula- 
when there will be none at all) of controversies, tion, and were in fact amongst the earliest regular 
of replies and rejoinders, pro and con, which do, booksellers. The art of forming books, that is, of 
for the most part of them, exceedingly confound collecting and fastening the leaves into a volume, 
and cloud the plainness, simplicity and glory of was, according to Photius, invented by a certain 
Truth, and perplex and bewilder the minds of Phillatius, to whom the Athenians erected a statue 
poor people; and which also has too often in in consequence of his inventions. ‘lo perform 
them, much of self-passsion or undecent recrimi- this operation, the master copyist employed ap- 
nations, or glory of reputation, by-ends, interests, | prentices, or those as yet but little skilled in pen- 
or some private advantages or other proposed, manship, and called them ‘glutinatores.’ 
which makes many unwilling to yield, though) ‘The manuscripts sold by the librarii were, as 
possibly convinced in their judgments. And it might be expected, often incorrect. Cicero knew 
were better if there were more practical treatises not to whom to apply to purchase correct copies of 
(instead of controversal ones) tending to promote certain works which his brother Quintus had com- 
piety, peace, lave, unity, concord and friendship, missioned him go. procure; and his own composi- 
in the life of righteousness. For as an ingenious tions were, he complained, generally ill copied. 
writer well observes—That our divisions have In Strabo’s time, the manuscripts sold at Rome 
grown upon us, by the neglect of practical duties. and Alexandria were full of mistakes. 
For as every age degenerated more from primi-| Instead of trusting to the librarii, every wealthy 
tive piety, so they advanced further in nice en- and enlightened Roman gentleman educated his 
quiries and new opinions. And as the zeal of most intelligent slaves for transcribers; and these 
praetice grew cool, so that of dispute gathered in consequence became of infinitely greater value 
head and vigour.” C. to their owners than their fellows. Persons who 
The preface to this book is signed Abraham Bonifield, a wished 7 ae character jor eg kept 
Reading Friend, on behalf of himself and others concerned. them in their establishments, however little there 
may have been for them to do. It was found an 
excellent speculation to instruct slaves in writing; 
From Chambers’ Journal. for some masters condescended to allow their 
TRANSCRIBERS. slaves to copy for others, and pocketed their 
The copiers of manuscripts, who hold now the earnings. In any case, the condition of the tran- 
humblest rank in literature, were, before the in- scribers were infinitely better than that of other 
vention of printing, of the utmost importance.— bondsmen, on account of their extreme value; and 
Amongst the Hebrews, transcribing the Holy sometimes they were enfranchised. We learn 
Scriptures was deemed a profession of the highest from Cicero’s letters to Pliny the younger, that 
honor, and the responsible office of commenting when a valued copyist fell ill, nothing was spared 
on difficult passages was sometimes joined with to restore him to health. He even travelled at his 
it. ‘This of course required a great amount of master’s expense; and Pliny sent one of his freed 
learning, and it is inferred, from a passage in the men, who was subject to repeated attacks of indi- 
Septuagint, that a residence separate from the rest gestion, first into Egypt, and then to the south of 
of the people was allotted to the ancient ecribes, Europe. 
According to Dr. South, a Jewish seribe was a} After the fall of Rome, nearly all the copying, 
church officer, skillful to copy, and conversantjnot only of ancient classical works, but of the 
with the law, to interpret or explain it. The civil! Holy Seriptures, which was done at all, was per- 
scribes were lawyers or notaries. formed in monasteries. In every monastery there 
Wherever literature existed, copyist of course was a room built and specially set apart for wri- 
abounded; and even at the dawn of Grecian let- ting, which was called Scriptorium, Ducange 
ters, three sorts of transcribers plied their pens. |tells us in his glossary, that it was consecrated 
Some who had distinguished skill in writing, by certain Latin words, the meaning of which 
were called Chrusographoi, or Caligraphers,—|was—'‘Lord! wilt thou deign to bless this scrip- 
others made it their business to take down dis- forium of thy servants, and all that dwell therein, 
courses and addresses by means of abbreviated | that whatever of the Divine Scriptures will have 
characters, similar to what is now called short-|been by them read or written, they may receive 
hand. Such persons were much in request, as|with understanding, and bring the same to good 
almost all instruction was delivered orally, and to/effect.’ 


—————— +3 ee 
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other monks; amongst whom the most active in 
detraction was Sindolf, who from the office of re- 
fectorarius | caterer or house steward] had been 
promoted to be clerk of the works (decanus ope- 
rariorum.) It was the custom of Notker, Tutilio, 
Ratpert, says the historian, to meet, by permission 
of the prior, in the Scriptorium, * atthe night in 
the intervals before lauds, and to discourse to- 
gether on such seriptural subjects as were most 
suited to such an hour. Sindolf, knowing the 
time and the fact of these conversations, went out 
one night and came privily to the glass window 
against which Tutilio was sitting, and, applying 
his ear to it, listened to catch something which 
he might carrry in a perverted form to the bishop. 
Tutilio, who had become aware of it, and who 


was a sturdy man, with full cenfidence in the 


The rules regarding the Scriptorium were very 
strict. ‘I'hat perfect silence might be secured, no 
person besides the copyists was allowed to enter 
the apartment on any pre tence whatever, except 
the abbot, the prior, the sub-prior, and the libra- 
rian. It was the duty of the last to point out what 
was to be transcribed, and te furnish the neces- 
sary stationery: and the monks were strictly for- 
hidden to copy anything but what was prescribed. 
Few employments were considered so pious as 
to copy’ the Seriptures. ‘The books which we 
copy,’ say the statutes of Guy, the second prior of 
the Chartreaux, ‘are so many heralds of the truth. 
We hope that Heaven will recompense, by caus- 
ing them to banish error from the minds of men, 
and confirm them in the Catholic faith.’ This 
employment was even deemed an instrument of 


salvation, as may be gleaned from a monkish le- strength of his arms, spoke to his companions in 
gend, related by Theodorie, abbot of Ouche. ‘A Latin, that Sindolf, who did not understand that 


certain friar lived in a monastery, and was guilty 
of many infractions of the rules of the order; but 
he was a clever and industrious scribe, and volun- 
tari!y copied a large volume of the Divine law.— 
One night he dreamt he was dead, and that his 
soul was at the judgment seat. ‘The accusing an- 
gels brought a vast number of evil deeds against 
him; but his good angel, taking the book he had 
copied, counted its contents letter by letter, and it 
was decreed that each letter should atone for one 
sin. A balance was struck and there was exactly 
one letter in his favor. ‘The judgment was, that 
his soul should return to his body, and that time 
should be given him to repent of his former trans- 
gressions. On awakening, he determined to re- 
form, and to lead an exemplary life. From. that 
time his labors in the Scriptorium were more per- 
severing than ever.’ The monks so employed 
were specially called ‘clerks,’ whence is derived 
the modern use of the word in that sense. The 
division of labor was carried to a high point in the 
Seriptorium. The preparation of ink, of pens, 
the ruling of guiding lines of columns in red ink, 
were each performed by a sepatate person, who 
did nothing eisee When the stationery was thus 
prepared, one corrected what another had copied; 
a third inserted ornaments above, below, and in 
the midst of the columns; a fourth drew the ini- 
tial letters and more elaborate ornaments; another 
collated the pages, and a sixth boarded them; for 
they were placed between small wooden planks. 


language, might not know what he said. ‘There 
he is,’ said he, ‘tand he has put his ear to the 
window; but do you, Notker, who are timorous, 
go you into the church; and you, my Ratpert, 
catch up the whip of thy brethren which hangs 
in the calefactory, and run out; for when | know 
that you have got near to him, I will open the 
window as suddenly as possible, catch him by the 
hair, drag in his head, and hold it tight; but do 
vou, my friend, be strong and of a good courage, 
and lay the whip on him with all your might, and 
take vengeance on him.” 

‘Ratpert, who was always most alert in matters 
of discipline, went sofily, and catching up the 
whip, ran quickly out, and came down with all 
his might like a hail-storm on the back of Sindolf, 
whose head was dragged in at the window. He, 
however, struggling with his arms and legs, con- 
trived to get hold of the whip; on which Ratpert 
eatching up a stick which he saw at hand, laid on 
him most lustily. When he found it vain to beg 
for mercy, ‘I must,” said he, ‘ery out;”’ and he 
roared vociferously. Part of the monks, astound- 
ed at hearing such a voice at su®h an unwonted 
time, came running with lights, add asking what 
was the matter. ‘Tutilio kept erying out that he 
had caught the devil, and begging them to bring 
a light, that he might more clearly see whose 
shape he had assumed; and turning the head of 
the reluctant prisoner to and fro, that the specta- 
tors might the better judge, he asked with affeet- 
ed ignorance whether it could be Sindolf? All 
declaring that it certainly was, and begging he 
would let him go, he released him, saying— 
‘*Wretch that I am, that I should Have laid hands 
on the intimate and confidant of 
Ratpert, however, having stept aside on the com- 
ing out of the monks, privately withdrew, and the 
sufferer could not find out who had beaten him.’* 
We perceive, from this amusing passage, that the 
rules prescribed for the conduct of the seribes in 
the Scriptorium were either broken during * play 
hours,’ or much relaxed. . 

Before quitting the monkish transeribes, it may 
be useful to mention that ornaments and illumina- 
tions in manuscripts were but little used ull the 
sixth century. Ornamental letters employed for 
the titles, the principal divisions, and initial let- 
ters of chapters, were of the most fantastic and 
grotesque forms. Sometimes they occupied the 
entire page. ‘They represent not only men with 
the most monstrous deformities, but animals, 
plants and fruits. ‘To such an excess had this 
arrived in the fifteenth century, that, in the words 
of a contemporary, ‘writers are no longer writers, 
but painters.” These ornaments inereased the 


s 


Not only in monasteries, but in nunneries, was 
copying carried on. At the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, St. Cesarius having established a nunnery 
at Arles, certain regular hours for copying holy 
books were prescribed to certain of the nuns.— 
But even then women copyists were no novelties, 
for it appears, by a Latin inscription published by 
Gruter, that in 231, when Origen undertook to 
revise the Old Testament, St. Ambrose sent him 
certain deacons and virgins skilled in caligraphy 
as amanuenses. 

That the Scriptorium should be of a comfort- 
able temperature in winter, it was placed near the 
calefactory or furnace for communicating warmth 
to the rest of the edifice. ‘This we learn from an 
anecdote of the ninth century, which is worth 
transcribing, for the purpose of exhibiting a little 
monastic life in a more familiar aspect than that 
in which it is usually regarded. The story is 
told by Ekkehard, the historian of the monastery 
of St. Gall. According to his narrative, there 
were in the house, some time towards the latter 
end of the ninth century, three monks—Notker, 
a mild, amiable, and patient brother; Tutilio, a 
person the very opposite, robust and strong, with 
such limbs ‘as Fabius teaches us to choose for a 
wrestler;’ and the third, Ratpert, a school-master 
in the schools attached to the monastery. ‘These 
were fast friends, and all members of the chapter, 
or senate of the monastery; as such, they were 
liable to misrepresentation to the superior by the 


the bishop!” 


their intrinsic worth. 


‘To be continued 


the Rev. S. R. Maitland, librarian to | 
bishop of Canterbury. 
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price of books immensely, without enhancing 


* From ‘The Dark Ages,’ a most interesting work, by 
us grace the Arch- 


LAURA BRIDGEMAN. 

There are very few of our readers who take 
any interest in the fate of the blind or the deaf 
mutes, that have not heard of Laura Bridgeman, 
an interesting female in the Blind School of Bos- 
ton, who is not only deaf and dumb, but entirely 
blind. We have often had occasion to copy from 
the annual reports of the institution, interesting 
statements of the progress of those children, to 
whom wisdom, at almost every entrance, is shut 
out. On the recent visit of the Blind of the Bos- 
ton School to Washington City, Laura started 
with them, to share in the pleasure of the excur- 
sion, and minister to the great interests of the ex- 
hibition. But unfortunately for-those at Wash- 
ington, the lady who had the special eare of Lau- 
ra, was seized with some prostrating sickness in 
this city, and so, while she was receiving medi- 
eal attendance, Laura was enjoying the sights ot 
Philadelphia, an inmate of the family of our es- 
teemed townsman, Dr. Paul Swift, to whose po- 
liteness we were indebted for an opportunity to 
carefully, the movements, the mental 
movements of Laura, and to be astonished at her 
comprehension of all around her. A daughter of 
Dr. S. was intimately acquainted with Laura, and 
could converse with her with perfect ease. Sit- 
ting beside her, and holding the right hand of 
Iaura in her right hand, she talked with the deaf 
and blind mute in the conventional signs of the 
schools, and received and conveyed ideas with a 
facility and promptness truly astonishing. 

Laura and her friends had that day accepted a 
polite invitation from Dr. Patterson to visit the 
Mint, and had spent some time in examining the 
machinery, and gaining a knowledge of the whole 
process, from the rough bar of gold and silver, to 
the packing away in the vaults of kegs and boxes 
of eagles, dollars and dimes, and her mind was 
almost entirely occupied with the wonders of the 
place. ‘The velvet delicacy of the bright machine- 
ry, so exquisitely pleasant to her well instructed 
! r} 


observe, 


etr: - bh 
Sil i 


hk, ick ‘+r with astonishwent..and she in- 
quired whether any other machinery was equal to 
it in that particular. She seemed to comprehend 
the working of the parts of the engine, and with 
her hands and arms, showed how the crank and 
the wheel operated together, and then inquired 
whether all the machinery was made in this coun- 
try, how much the building and machinery cost, 
and then, when commenting on its beauty, sud- 
denly exclaimed, **I wish Oliver could see it.” 
Oliver is a lad in the same school, who is also 
af, dumb, and blind. 
‘* But Oliver, poor boy,” said Laura, ‘would 
not comprehend it all.”’ 

“Shall you know me,” said a] 
ocgasion, **when I come to Boston next summer 

‘*T do not know, unless I feel of you,” said 
Laura, and her left hand was passed rapidly, but 
‘diseriminately, over the head and face of the lady. 
At length the finger touched a breast-pin, the cen- 
tre of which was covered with smooth glass— 
‘That,’ Laura said, **felt as delicate as the ma- 
shinery at the Mint,”’ and she stopped a moment 
to inquire how so much money was pres¢ rved in 
safety there. 

‘* By iron doors, and by watchmen.” 

** More than one?”’ asked Laura. 

‘* Yes, two, who watch ‘turn and turn.’ 
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‘* What is ‘turn and turn.’’ 

Satisfied as to the last inquiry, Laura inquired 
when the lady would be in Boston; and on being 
answered “in June,’ she shook her head, and 
said she hoped to be in Hanover, the residence o! 
her family, at that time. 

She took oceasion to say, that in a few years 
more she should have to leave the school. 

“Why?” 

Because she must go home and take care of her 


brothers and sisters!!! 
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The poor child seems to have a goodly opinion 
of her abilities to do, and to understand, as the 
hope of taking care of her brothers and sisters, 
and the apprehension that poor Oliver could not 
comprehend’ as well as she, would indicate. 

Laura’s mode of thinking seems to be much 
like that of others. Her comprehension is good 
and quick, her curiosity very considerable, and 
her inquiries just such as persons rather younger 
than she would be likely to make concerning any 
thing first mentioned or exhibited to them. 

It was long before Laura was able fully to com- 
prehend that all objects, were not transparent.— 
She found that the window glass resisted and 
checked the motions of her hand, and yet her 
teachers could see through that body, as well as 
when there was nothing between their eyes and 
the object of sight, and she supposed that a brick 
wall, and a board fence, was equally trasparent. 

The conversation between Laura and Miss 
Swift, was carried on with the greatest ease, and 
about as rapidly as other persons move ahead in 
conversation—not so many words were spoken, 
but there was no ‘vain repetition.” Miss S, was 
kind enough to speak every word which she sign- 
ed to Laura, or which Laura signed to her; and 
we came to the conclusion that as much would be 
said, and better, if people would not talk much 
faster than did Laura. It appeared to us almost 
impossible that the letters of words could have 
been so rapidly signed upon the fingers of each 
other. 

Combinations of ideas, and curious ones, too, 
had a place in Laura’s mind, and she had as 
much to laugh at in her conversation as most 
other people. 

No attempt was made to show off the attain- 
ments of the child. She could read and write, 
and could do good long sums in interest, and 
seemed to understand a vast deal. Our delight 
was to observe the facility with which the child 
could convey and receive ideas, the pleasure she 
had in conversation, and the affection she mani- 
fested in renewing intercourse with an old friend. 
And all these things went to show, that the ad- 
mirable discipline of the Boston School had 
brought that human being out of a state a little 
above vegetable life, (for really, until lately, she 
had no sense of smell,) and lifted her into some 


of the higher enjoyments of life, making her posi- | 


tively happy, aud giving her the means of pleas- 
ing, with scarcely the possibility of actual sin. 
U. S. Gazette. 





THE LIFE OF GOD IN THE SOUL OF MAN. 
BY R. H. DANA. 


Come, brother, turn with me from pining thought, 
And all those inward ills that sin has wrought; 
Come; send abroad a love for all who live. 

Canst guess what deep content in turn they give? 
Kind wishes and good deeds will render back 

More than thou e’er canst sum. Thou'lt nothing lack, 
But say, ‘I’m full! Where does the stream begin ?” 
The source of outward joy lies deep within. 


E’en let it flow, and make the places glad 

Where dwell thy fellow men. Shouldst thou be sad, 
And earth seem bare, and hours once happy press 
Upon thy thoughts, and make thy loneliness 

More lonely for the past, thou then shalt hear 

The music of those waters running near, 

And thy faint spirit drink the cooling stream, 

And thine eye gladden with the playing beam, 

That now upon the water dances, now 

Leaps up and dances in the hanging bough. 


Is it not lovely? Tell me where doth dwell 
The fay that wrought so beautiful a spell ? 
In thine own bosom, brother, dost thou say ? 
Then cherish as thine own so good a fay. 


‘Slaveholder:” 


And if, indeed, "tis not the outward state, 

But temper of the soul by which we rate 
Sadness or J°Y; then let thy bosom Move 

With noble thuughts, and wake thee into love. 
Then let the feeling in thy breast be given 


To honest ends; this, sanctified by Heaven, 


INTELLIGENCER. 


united to so warm a heart a more tranquil judg- 
ment. In the midst of the most exciting scenes, 
he was not stoically, but considerately and firmly 
serene. No man’s mind was better balanced to 
meet an emergency of good orevil. When right 
demanded he was unyielding in its support. His 


And springing into life new life imparts, calm counsel and steady purpose were felt when 
he was present; when absent, they were sought. 
His exemplary industry afforded him the means 
of a large liberality. His house gave shelter to 
the. slave, and hospitality to the slave’s friend. 
mip 3! This hospitality was not at the cost of the slave’s a 
“starved soul, hast caused the dearth. toi], His benificence was not bounded by easte ' 
or color, but it embraced the whole poor, as well 
as the poorest of the poor. He is gone! Where 
is the receiver of his mantle? His departure was 4 
on the 15th of Fourth-month last, in the sixty- 

third year of his age.” 


Till thy frame beats as with a thousand hearts. 


Our sins our nobler faculties debase, 

And make the earth a spiritual waste 

Unto the soul’s dimmed eye :—'tis man, not earth— 

Tis thou, poor, s¢ 

The eartir is full of life: the living Hand 

‘Touched it with life; and all its forms expand, 

With principles of being made to suit 

Man’s varied powers, and raise him from the brute. 

And shall the earth of higher ends be full? 

Earth which thou treadst! and thy poor mind be dull? a ene’ 

Thou talk of life with half thy soul asleep! For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
LINES 


Written on the perusal of some memorandums left by Debo- 


Thou living dead man, let thy spirits leap 


Forth to the day; 1 let the fresh air blow 

Through thy soul’s shut up mansion: wouldst thou know bn ; ai ; 

Through thy sou ' —— - rah, wife of J. P., who died on the 15th of 4th month last 

Something of what is life, shake off this death ; ne , 
— h “— - ae in the 56th year of her ave. 

Have thy soul feel the universal breath a / 5 

. : ; : Thou hast gone, slee ping one, to thy home, to thy rest 

With which all nature’s quick! and learn to b . 7 

= ; Where no sickness, nor sorrow, nor care 

Sharer in all that thou dost touch or see. i 
Cre” : . . : Can ever awaken a pang in thy breast, 

Break from thy body’s grasp, thy spirit’s trance ; 4 ; : 

: See a Nor disturb the calm peacefulness there. 7 

Give thy soul air, thy faculties expanse :-— P . 

; ' as . 7” No longer to thee will the morn, nor the eve 

Love, joy, e’en sorrow, yield thyself to all! : 

Bring its restless renewals of pair 


They'll make thy freedom, man, and not thy thrall. No | Ht Rl 
, : ie 7 y No longer cun Hope with vain promise deceive 
Knock off the shackles which thy spirit bind FE . b a / 
on . F ; or the blessed have nothing to gain. 
T’o dust and sense, and set at large thy mind. ~ 2 _— 
re 

Then move in sym 


uthy with God’s great whole, The bird, when the winter approaches, will scek 


And be, like man at first, “ A Living Soul!” ‘To enjoy some congenial clime, 
. . * ’ » . . Where flowrets of Spring and of loveliness speak, 
Debased by sin, and used to things of sense, Where the summer extends throughout time. 
How shall a man’s spirit rise and travel hence, Thy autumn had come, and thy winter was near, 
Where lie the soul’s pure regions; without bounds— And thou longed to be fleecing away, 
Where mind's at large—where passion ne’er confounds Where the song of the reaper would sound in thy ear, 
Clear thought—where thought is sight, the far brings nigh, And all time is one glorious day. 
Calls up the de % aud now, calls down the high. There was UGK o hefn ¢. whe Welatied thee with car i 


Cast off thy slough! send thy low spirit forth And who saw thy gold mixed with alloy, 


Up to the infinite; then know thy worth. He heated his furnace and melted thee there, 


} 


With infinite, be infinite; with love, be love; And the dross separated with joy. 


Ancvel, ’midst angel throngs that move above; Then, clearly and bright as a mirror, thy gold 
Ay, more than angel; nearer the great Cause, Shone, reflecting His image divine, 
Through his redeeming power now read his laws— 
Not with thy earthly mind, that half detects 


Something of outward things by slow effects; 


The yielding, pure metal, he stamped with his mould, 


“Thou art mine. 


M. T——d 


And impressed on it this, 


Viewing creative causes, learn to know 


I? A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends for 


Promoting the Abolition of Slavery,” &c., will be held at 


The hidden springs; nor guess, as here below 
on Springs; guess, as h below, 
Laws, purposes, relations, sympathies— 
In errors vain. Clear Truths in yonder skies. the usual place, on 4th-day evening next, the lst proximo, 
Creature all grandeur, son of truth and light, at 8 o’clock. 
JACOB M. ELLIs, 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, 


Philada., 6 mo. 27, 1846 Clerks 


Up from the dust! the last great day is bright— 
sright on the holy mountain, round the throne, 
Bright where in borrowed light the far stars shone. 
Look down! the depths are bright! and hear them cry, | 
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‘Light! light !'—look up—'tis rushing down from high! 





Regions on regions, far away they shine: 
"Tis light ineffable, "tis light divine! 
Immortal light and life forever more, 


The Mexican army are said to be fortifying themselves 
at Monterey, and that the United States army was pre- 


. paring to attack them there. Sickness has commenced in 
Of through the deeps is heard from shore to shore the United States army. 
a ae oe eee -_ — = —— » | The Oregon Question is looked upon as settled. 

Wake thee from death—awake !—and live with God! | The Tariff Bill in Congress seems to hang on doubt. 





iil ic semeasibin 7 ; . . 
The Caledonia has brought later news from Europe. 


We find the following just notice in the “ Non-! The Cholera is extending its ravages in the Old World * 

it is now said to be in Russia. ; 
age ie ee ae tose * 
“ The late Daniel Neall.—We felt in common) A P®¢ific feeling is said to exist in Great Britain towards 


‘with our Anti-Slavery friends, the loss our com-| this country, the Oregon Question having ceased to give 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


; ! ; : 

munity sustained in the removal of this valuable any uneasiness. 

coadjutor in the cause of the oppressed. In none| Flour was dull. 

of the obituaries we have read of him has his} A rumor existed that Great Britain was about to offer 
worth been over-rated. On the contrary, they | her mediation between this country and Mexico. This does 
were characterized, as we thought, by that careful | not appear to be true. 

truthfulness which distinguished the individual to} A Committce of the South Ameri¢an and Mexican As 
whom they referred. To our minds, few persons’ sociation has addressed the British Government on the sub. 
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‘ var war with Mexico, and do not hesitate to express 
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opinions adverse to our claims upon the disputed territory, 


ind a general condemnation of the Annexation of Texas. "\ 











| appears to be threatened with a revolution. 
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treaty offered them by our agents, and declared Liew deter. ¢ 


ination to punish ali who night Violate 
A de tion of chiefs will accompany 
shington city to fix a | in which to s 

strict the territ ry of the Indians. ‘Th ‘Tropic gives the ( 


boundary line wit 
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Gov. Butler to tat 





rape do not betoken a sudden bereavemer 
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ers, Children of both sexes, Induige in the a est lamer 
ion. Woe has fallen 
uddenly and : 


upon many, for those » were th 
wiuily summomed into the presence of the 


reator.” 
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a State Government for Iowa. The act also allows the new 
State two Representatives in Congress until the next cen- 
sus. The new State will in a short time be duly organized 


and admitted into the Union as such. 





India Rubber Bridges.—The Charleston News has been 
informed by a gentleman formerly of the army, an extract 
from whose journal was published some time ago, that the 
India Rubber Bridge was invented by Captain Lane, of the 
army, and used ten years ago in Alabama during the Creek 
war. Extracted from the journal is the following descrip. 
tion of the bridge as employed on the Chatahoochee river : 

“Tt consisted of large bags, or pontons, something like 
cotton bags in shape, made of India Rubber cloth, which 
being filled with air and attached laterally together, formed 
a bridge fourteen feet in width, and of any length, accord- 
ing to the number of bags used; upon these were laid light 
tumber to support boards placed laterally, which, forming a 
smooth level surface, admitted the passage of wagons, 
horses, &c. A detachment of 600 men, with all their arms 
and accoutrements, including the field officers, mounted on 
horses, marched on it at once, and often remaining a quar- 
ter of an hour, going through the evolutions to test its 
strength, they counter-marched with as much facility as if 
on terra firma. Field pieces with their complement of mat- 
trosses, and their caissons filled with ammunition, and 
loaded wagons were also driven over it with the same ease. 
It was said that a troop of horse arriving at night at a 
river where this bridge was, and seeing it stretching across 
the stream crossed upon it under the impression that it was 
a common bridge. The great advantage of this bridge is 
its portableness, all the pontons and cordage for a bridge of 
350 feet being capable of transportation in a single wagon; 
whereas, the former ponton equipages.consisted of cumbrous 
and bulky pontons of wood, sheet iron and copper.” 


Indian Treaty.—Gov. Butler, Indian Agent, who reach- 
ed New Orleans on the Galveston, has been remarkably 
successful in making treaties with the Camanches, and 
other tribes of the Texan and Mexican country. Gov. But- 
ler and various tribes of Indians met at Council Springs, 
upen the Upper Brasos, on the 16th of May. Eleven tribes 
were fully represented; all the chiefs present signed the 


tunately left before the accident. 
A rush was at once made to the staircase leadin 
excitement 


other passages of egress 


g¢ from 
the boxes, by those who, in the f the moment 
forgot the 

In an incredibly of time the whole of the 


the building was enveloped in one 


short space 


sneet of 


erior of 


flame—the newly erected platiorm, covering th 





communicating at ¢ ich end th the sti a 
uvored the progress of the f! 
The writer of this article was one of the earliest on th 


he hapless be- 
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ipe. The 


staircase communicating with the boxes was a steep one, 


spot, and present at the closing moments of t 
ings who perished from their over exertions to es¢ 
and we are of the opinion it had fallen from the weight « 
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} A 
those wi { 


10 crowded upon it. At least suc 
at the moment. 

One foot was interposed between the hap! 
eternity! and on that , with five or six 


stood, the fierce flames playing around us, and the dens¢ 


! Wus our opinion 





spac > we 


smoke repelling all efforts to extricate. As far back as we 


} 


bodies and 


could see there was a sea of heads—of writhing 
Noise there was none—but few moans 
At the extreme end im view there 
were faces calm and resigned; persons, who, from the fu- 
neral veil of smoke which gradually enshrouded them, 
appeared calmly to drop into eternal sleep. 

By our side was one brother striving to extricate another, 
bat abandonment was unavoidable, One poor creature at 
our feet offered his entire worldly wealth tor his rescue. 
The agonizing expression of the faces before us, can never 
be effaced from our memory. 

The flames at the time were above and around us:— 
but human aid was of no avail—in five minutes from the 
time of which we make mention, the mass of human beings 
who had but a short interval previous been in tl oy- 
ful active life, were exposed to our vi 


outstretehed arms. 


escaped the doomed. 








ment of a full and 


mass of calcined bones. 

Up to this time forty-six bodies have been recovered from 
the ruins. Most of them have been recognized: a greater 
loss of life than in the two dread conflagrations of last sum. 
mer. Sad wailing pervades the city. Scarcely a street can 
be traversed in which the closed shutter or the hanging 
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From the National Portrait Gallery. 
DAVID RITTENHOUSE. 

The life of a philosopher affords less scope for 
the pen of a biographer, than the career of a war- 
rior or statesman. His thoughts make but a small 
impression in comparison with deeds of arms, but 
he is nevertheless entitled to equal regard when 
his mind is employed for the purpose of extend- 
ing the knowledge of his fellow creatures, or his 
discoveries and, acquirements are such as those of 
RirTENHOUSE. 

This amiable philosopher was born near Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, April 8th, 1732; his pa- 
rents emigrated from Holland, and had been dis- 
tinguished, as well as their progenitors, for probi- 
ty, industry, and simple manners; they had been 
proprietors of consider able paper manufactories 
The youth of David Rittenhouse was passed on 
the farm of his father in the county of Montgom- 
ery, twenty miles from Philadelphia, whither his 
father removed during the childhood of the son. 
His peculiar turn of mind there manifested itself; 
his plough, the fences, and even the stones of the 
field in which he worked, were found covered 
with figures denoting a talent for mathematics.— 
His health, never robust, unfitting him for hard 
labor, his father consented that he should acquire 
the trade of a clock and mathematical insirument 
maker; a trunk containing tools which had been 
the property of a maternal relative, afforded the 
instruments with which he worked, and he was 
mainly his own teacher. He early made himself 
master of Sir Isaac Newton's Principia through 
the medium of Moit’s translation, and studied the 
science of fluxions; of this invention he conceived 
himself at first to be the author, nor was he unde- 
ceived for some years, when he ascertained that 
a contest had been carried on between Sir Isaac 
Newton and Leibnitz, for the honor of the discov- 
ery.” On this, Dr. Rush remarks: **What a mind 
was here! without literary friends or society, and 
with but two or three books, he became, before 
he reached his twenty-fourth year, the rival of the 
two greatest mathematicians in Europe!” 

From the age of eighteen to twenty-five, his 
time during the day was actively employed upon 
his labors, while the night, or his idle hours, as 
he called the time for sleep, was devoted to study. 
It was during this double occupation, that David 
Rittenhouse projected and completed an instru- 
ment which required the union of knowledge and 
mechanical skill of the highest order; this was 
his Orrery, which he succeeded in making more 
complete than had been done by former astrono- 
mers. A description of this great instrument will 
be found in the first volume of the Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society; this Or- 
rery was purchased by Princeton College, New 
Jersey, where it still remains; it exhibits the posi- 
tions of the planets and their satellites at any given 
period of the world, past, present or future; thus 
forming a perpetual astronomical almanac, were 
the results, in lieu of being found in tables, are 
actually exhibited to the sight. He completed a 
second, after the same model, for the College of 
Philadelphia, now the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, where it still is. ‘This extraordinary instre- 
ment commanded the wonder and admiration of 
the learned from every part of the world. 

A genius of such superior order could not long 
remain in obscurity; the fame ®f this Orrery 
spread far and wide. Several gentlemen, among 
whom were his brother-in-law, the Rev. Dr. Bar- 
ton, Dr. Smith, and an ingenious mathematician, 
named John Lukens, appreciating more fully his 
talents, united in inviting him to take up his resi- 
dence in Philadelphia, where his opportunities for 
acquiring knowledge and fame would be enlarged; 
yielding, not without reluctance, he removed to 
that city in the year 1770, where he continued 
io manufacture mathematical instruments, which 


were acknowledged to be superior to any heowt 
ed. Having previously joined the American Phi- 
losophical Society, he made a communication to 
that body, respecting the transit of Venus, as it 
would occur on the 3rd of June, 1769, and was 
appointed on the committee to observe it in the 
township of Norriton; in the preparation for this 
observation, he was extremely active and useful; 
the management and construction of the apparatus 
being perfectly familiar to him. ‘This phenome- 


non had been seen but twice by the inhabitants of j 


our earth; it would never be again visible to any 
person then alive; on it depended many astronom- 
ical calculations; under such circumstances, our 
young star-gazer was of course in a state of men- 
tal excitement and solicitude. ‘The sun of that 
. day rose without a cloud; the moment of obser- 
vation came—the great event occurred as Ritten- 
house predicted, and so excited was he at the cir- 
cumstance, that in the instant of the contact of the 
planet with the sun, he actually fainted with emo- 
tion. His report was received with satisfaction 
by the learned, every where, and acquired him an 
extended reputation. 

In 1775, he delivered the annual oration before 
the Philosophical Society; it was marked by in- 
genious though simple language, and comprehend- 
ed a lucid history of astronomy. Though deliver- 
ed in a feeble tone of voice, and without the graces 
of the practised orator, it commanded profound at- 
tention from the audience. Astronomy was his 
favorite study, and the theme of a greater part of 
his communications for the society’s transac- 
tions, 

Pennsylvania viewed with pride the accession 
of so valued a son, and soon took care to —_ 
for talents so uncommon, and he was employed 
in several geodetic operations involving a consid- 
erable stake. In 1779, the legislature appointed 
him one of the commissioners to settle the bound- 
ary between Pennsylvania and Virginia; this he 
was mainly instrumental in terminating satisfac- 
terily in 1783. In 1784, he assisted in determin- 
ing the length of five degrees of longitude, from a 
point on the Delaware, in order to fix the western 
limits of the State; and in 1786, he fixed the 
northern line between New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. He performed the same service for New 
York and New Jersey, in 1769; and in 1787, he 
was called upon to ascertain the boundary line 
between Massachusetts and New York. ‘This 
occupation led him to long and lonely rambles in 
the wilderness, to which he carried with him his 
habits of inquiry and investigation; but we do not 
find any mention of particular acquisitions thereby 
obtained to natural history. 


In 1791, he was elected to fill the chair of 
President of the American Philosophical Society, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Franklin; and his at- 
tachment to the society was evinced by a dona- 
tion to its funds of the sum of three hundred 
pounds. 


Though so ardently attached to the study of his 
@hoice, he had paid attention to theology, and was 
well acquainted with practical metaphysics; a great 
reader, a musician, and a poet; had acquired an 
intimate knowledge of the French, German, and 
Dutch languages, in which he took delight to pe- 
ruse the works of the Jearned of those countries. 
His name was known and revered in every place 
where science was respected; wherever he went 
he was honored. As president of the society, he 
was much esteemed for his bland and unassum- 
ing manners, as well as his affectionate regard for 
others. 


He received the degree of master of arts, in 
1768, from the College of Philadelphia, and the 
same honor was conferred upon him by the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, in Virginia, in 1784, 
The College of New Jersey made him a doctor of 


» noticed. 


irs, and he was elected a member of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Sciences, at Boston, in 1782, and 
of the Royal Society of London, in 1795. 

Rittenhouse was not only practi ically a Chris- 
tian, but he believed emphatically in the Christian 
revelation, forming another triumph over the vague 
assertion that men of genius are unbelievers.— 
Newton and Rittenhouse will outweigh a host of 
thoughtless blasphemers. His beloved country 
oceupied much of his thoughts, and was the ob- 
ject of the affections of his heart; educated a re- 
publican by his father, he was firm to the princi- 
ples of the revolution. In 1777, Dr. Rittenhouse 
was appointed Treasurer of Pennsylvania; this of- 
fice he held by an annual and unanimous vote of 
the legislature till 1789. 


In 1792, he reluctantly accepted the appoint- 
ment of Director of the Mint of the United States; 
this his ill health obliged him to resign in 1795. 
His conduct was here above suspicion; his col- 
league in office having declared, that he even paid 
for work done at the mint out of his own salary, 
where he thought the charges would be consider- 
ed unreasonable. 


His economy extended to a wise and profitable 
use of his time; he was never unemployed, giving 
once as an apology for detaining a friend a few 
minutes, while he arranged some papers he had 
been examining, that ‘he had once thought health 
the greatest blessing in the world, but that he now 
thought that there was one thing of much greater 
value, and that was time.’ The philosopher was 
a stranger to pride and imposture in every thing. 
His immediate family constituted the chief socie- 
ty, and when the deelining state of his health ren- 
dered social intercourse more pleasing than soli- 
tary study, he passed his evenings in reading or 
conversation with his wife and daughters. 


His house and style of living exhibited the taste 
of a philosopher, the simplicity of a republican, 
and the temper of a Christian. With his estate, 
though small, he wasgontent; his mind was his 
fortune; avarice found no place in a breast which 
could calculate the stars, and estimate, at its true 
value, the fleetness of time and the length of eter- 
nity. Happy, indeed, is that family, where such 
just ideas prevail; there content waits upon 
cheerfulness, and the hope of immortality forti- 
fies against the fear of death. 


His constitution was naturally feeble, and he 
had impaired it by sedentary labor, and assiduous 
midnight study. A weak bfeast was the result, 
and whenever he made unusual exertions of body 
or mind, or during sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, it became the seat of a painful and harassing 
disorder. His last illness was short and painful, 
but his patience and kind feelings never forsook 
him while life remained. Upon being told that 
some of his friends had called to inquire how he 
was, he asked why they were not invited into his 
chamber to see him? ‘Because,’ said his wife, 
‘you are too weak to speak to them,’ ‘Yes,’ he 
said, ‘but I could still have squeezed their hands.’ 
Thus, with a heart overflowing with love to his 
family, his friends, country, and to the whole 
world, he peacefully resigned his spirit into the 
hands of his God. 

Dr. Rush, his intimate friend, has thus deserib- 
ed his person and manners: * The countenance of 
Dr. Rittenhouse was too remarkable to remain un- 
It displayed such a mixture of contem- 
plation, benignity, and innocence, that it was easy 
to distinguish his person in the largest company, 
by a previous knowledge of his character. His 
manners were civil and engaging to such a degree 
that he seldom passed an hour, even in a public 
house, in travelling through our country, without 
‘being followed by the good wishes of all who at- 
tended upon him. There was no affectation of 
singularity in any thing he said or did; even his 
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hand-writing, in which this weakness so frequent- _A list of the papers communicated by Dr. Rit- this far distant isle; whilst its luxuriance amidst 
ly discovers itself, was simple and intelligible at tenhouse to the society of which he was presi- surrounding desolation—its singular form and 
first sight, to all who saw it, dent, will be found in his memoirs, written by appearance, striking even the casual observer— 

‘Here I expected to have finished the detail of William Barton, M. A., and published in Phila- and the feelings of loneliness and utter isolation 
his virtues, but in the neighborhood of that galaxy delphia in 1813. from the rest of the world that must more or less 
created by their connected lustre, { behold a vir- ooo— oppress every voyager at first landing in its dreary 
tue of inestimable value, twinkling like a rare and a | and inhospitable locality, are circumstances likely 
solitary star. It is his superlative “modesty. This THE KERGUELEN’S LAND CABBAGE. to render the Kerguelen’ s Land cabbage—eabbage 
heaven-born virtue was so conspicuous in every though it be—a cherished ob ject in the recollec- 


part of his conduct, that he appeared not so much Situated in the centre of the Southern Ocean, jjon of the mariner; one never to be effaced by 
to conceal, as to be ignorant of, his superiority as and more remote than an other island from a con- the brighter or luscious products of tropieal vege- 
: a philosopher and a man, over the greatest part of "Ent, Is Kerguelen’s Land, or the Land of Deso- tation.” 

his fellow-creatures.’ lation, discovered by Captain Kerguelen, inml772. After this description of the character and uses 
In stature, Dr. Rittenhouse was somewhat tall; !t is about 100 miles in length and 60 in breadth, of the Pringlea, Dr. Hooker offers some specula- 
in his person, slender and straight; and although and seems to be chiefly composed of trap and tions as to its anomalous position and likely origin. 
, his constitution was delicate, his bodily frame did ter volcanic rocks, which rise into hills of from « "The contemplation of a vegetable,” says he, 
not appear to have been originally weak; his gait 9¥9 2500 feet high. ‘The coast is deeply « very unlike any other in botanical affinity and in 
was quick, and his general movements lively; his indented with bays and inlets, and the whole sur-' general appearance, so eminently fitted for the 
face was of an oval form; his complexion fair, face is intersected by lakes and watercourses.— food of man, and yet inhabiting the most desolate 
with brown hair in youth, somewhat whitened Owing to the coldness and moisture of the cli- and inhospitable spots on’the surface of the globe, 
by age. All his featuree were good; forehead mate, the island is almost totally destitute of vege- must equally fill the mind of the scientific inquirer 
high, eapacious and smooth; his grayish colored tation, and is generally spoken of by navigators as and common observer with wonder. The very 
eyes expressed animation, reflection, and good- °D¢ of the bleakest and most desolate spots on the fae of Kerguelen’s Land being possessed of such 
nature. In his temper, he was naturally placid globe. Seanty, however, as its vegetation un- 4 singularly luxuriant botanical feature, confers on 
and good humored, yet sometimes grave and in- doubtedly is—for Dr. Hooker, during the recent i). small island an importance far beyond what 
clined to pensiveness; in proportion to his means, 4taretic voyage, could detect no more than jts yoleanic origin or its dimensions would seem 
he was remarkably charitable. He loved quiet eighteen species of flowering plants on its soil— to claim; whilst the certainty that so conspicuous 
and order, and preferred retirement to the bustle there is at least one of these Species highly in-' a plant can never have been overlooked in any 
of the world. He considered ambition, pomp and ‘resting, not only from its being peculiar to the jarger continent, but that it was created in all pro- 
ostentation, as being generally inconsistent with island, but from its wholesome and valuable Pro~ bability near where it now grows, leads the mind 
true happiness. — Phis is the * Kerguelen . Land Cab- back to an epoch far anterior to the present, when 
Professor Barton, the deceased’s nephew and 28°: of the illustrious: Cook—the Pringlea the vegetation of the Island of Desolation may 
friend, who attended him in his last illness states, scorbutica of the systematic botanist. have presented a fertility of which this is perhaps 
that after doing something to alleviate his pain, he The Pringlea—so named by the naturalist to the only remaining trace. Many tons of coal and 
asked him if he did not feel easier: ‘He calmly Cook’s first expedition, in honor of Sir John vast stores of now silicified wood are locked up in 
answered in these memorable words, which it is Pringle, who wrote a book on scurvy—belongs to or buried under those successive geological forma- 
impossible for me to forget, for they were the last the cruciferous order of plants, which includes the tions which have many times destroyed the forests 
he ever distinetly uttered, and they make us ac- cabbage, mustard, horse-radish, turnip, and other of this island, and as often themselves supported a 
quainted with the two most important features of genera; all less or more possessing pungent, anti- luxuriant vegetation. ‘The fires that desolated 
his religious creed; ‘Yes, you have made the way scorbutic, and nutritive properties. It is described Kerguelen’s Land are long ago extinct, nor does 
to God easier!’ ” in the Flora Antaretica as exceedingly abundant the island show any signs of the recent exertion 
The remains of this distinguished philosopher over all parts of the island, ascending the hills up of those powers, that have at one time raised part 
were deposited, agreeably to a desire he had ex- to 1400 feet, but only attaiiing its usually large of it from the bed of the Ocean With those sabma- 
pressed long before his death, beneath the pave- size close to the sea, where it is invariably the rine alge which carpeted its shores, but which are 
ment within the small observatory which he had first plant to greet the voyager, like the scurvy now some hundred feet above the present level of 
erected many years before, in the garden adjoin- grass upon many northern coasts. Its root-stocks, the sea. ‘The Pringlea, in short, seems to have 
ing his house. ‘The house is still standing at the often three or four feet long, lie along the ground, led aa uninterrupted and tranquil life for many 
north-west corner of Arch and Seventh streets, and are sometimes two inches in diameter, full of ages; but however loath we may be to concede to 
but the observatory has disappeared to make way spongy and fibrous substances intermixed, of a any one vegetable production an antiquity greater 
for modern improvements, and the body now halt woody texture, and with the flavor of horse- than another, or to this island a position to othe: 
rests in the cemetery adjoining the Presbyterian radish. ‘These bear at their extremities large lands wholly different from what it now presents, 
church, in Pine street, Philadelphia, near the heads of leaves, sometimes eighteen inches across, the most casual inspection of the ground where 
body of his son-in-law, Mr. Sergeant. ‘The grave so like those of the common cabbage, (Brassica the plant now grows, will force ove of the two 
of the American astronomer is enclosed under a o/eracea,) that if growing in a garden with their following conclusions upon the mind: either that 
plain marble slab, thus inscribed : namesakes in England, they would not exeite any it was created after the extinction of the now 
IN MEMORY OF particular attention. ‘The outer leaves are coarse, buried and forever lost vegetation, over whose 
DAVID RITTENHOUSE, loosely placed and. spreading; the inner form a remains it abounds; or that it spread over the 
dense white heart that tastes like mustard and island from another and neighboring region where 
cress, but is much eoarser, ‘I'he whole foliage it was undisturbed during the devastation of this, 

abounds with essential oil of a pale yellow color, but of whose existence no indication remains.”’ 
and highly pungent taste. “* During the whole’ It is certainly a curious fact in vegetable geog- 
stay of the Erebus and Terror in Christmas Har- raphy, that this distant and desolate island should 
bor,” says Dr. Hooker, * daily use was made of be the only spot on the globe where a plant o 
this vegetable, either cooked by itself, or boiled such eminent utility is to be found; and equally 
|with the ship’s beef, pork, or pea-soup. The strange that no known vegetable production bears 
essential oil gives a peculiar flavor, which the any generic affinity to the Pringlea. Its origin, 
Mr. Jefferson succeeded him as president f majority of the officers and crew did not dislike, however, need not excite any extraordinary mar- 
the Philosophical Society. ‘That individual, in and which rendered the herb even more whole- vel, seeing that numerous centres of dispersion are 
his refutation of the Count de Buffon’s oregiiens some than the common cabbage, for it never'now admitted by naturalists, and that new crea- 
ous theory, ‘of the tendency of nature to belit/le caused heartburn, or any of the unpleasant symp- tions and developments are quite admissible, anc 
her productions on this side the Atlantic,’ has said, which that plant sometimes produces. Invaluable in the strictest harmony with the general design 
after mentioning in proper terms, Washington and as it is in its native place, it is very doubtful of creation. It is not likely that the Pringlea has 
Franklin, &e., *We have supposed Rittenhouse whether this plant will ever prove equally so in outlived all the geological changes, the various 
second to no astronomer living; that in genius he other situations. It is of such slow growth that it submersions and elevations which have taker 
must be the first, because he is self-taught. As probably could not be cultivated to advantage; and | place, since the plants of which Dr. Hooker speaks 
an artist, he has exhibited as great a proof of me- | fear that, unlike the low cabbage of Jersey, it' were converted into silex and coal; and it is as 
chanical genius as the world has ever produeed. would form no new heads after the old ones were unlikely that its seed was drifted from some adja- 
He has not indeed made a world; but he has, by removed, even if it would survive the decapitation, cent island or continent now submerged, seeing 
imitation, approached nearer his Maker than any Growing spontaneously, and in so great abundance that the whole surrounding region is geologically 
mere man who has lived from the creation to this where it does, it is likely to prove, for ages to contemporaneous with Kerguelen’s Land itsel/ 
day.’ come, an inestimable blessing to ships touching at The only plausible theory is that of a new crea 
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BORN APRIL 8TuH, 1732, 
¢ DIED JUNE 26TH, 1796; 

AND 
HANNAH RITTENHOUSE, 

HIS WIFE, 

WHO DIED OCTOBER 15TH, 

1799, 

' AGED 64 YEARS. 
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tion or development—a gradation it may be of 


some humbler and marine form into that of the tites; and it is to the pursuit of the larger fishes 


terrestrial Pringlea. A development of higher 
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our coasts rather by their fears than seid appe- 


we owe their welcome visits. It is much more 


CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 
ag Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
public that be has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 


forms from marine vegetation has been hinted by probable that they come for that food which is No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 


several botanists; and considering the adaptability 
of vegetable life, there is nothing to forbid the 
hypothesis that the Kerguelen cabbage may have 
sprung from such a source. Be this as it may, 
the existence of the plant is a curiosity in the his- 
tory of vegetation, and all the more striking that 
its properties are so eminently useful. 
+7oeo + 
BIRD OF PARADISE. 

The great beauty of this bird’s plumage, and 
the deformity of its legs, have been the means of 
giving rise to a variety of fabulous tales. ‘The 
savage inhabitants of the Molueca Islands, of 
which the bird of paradise is a native, perceiving 
the eagerness with which the Europeans purchas- 
ed this favorite bird, resolved to make it appear 
different from any other of the feathered race: 
and, by cutting off the legs with some degree of 
ingenuity, asserted that it lived wholly in the air; 
and this improbable invention was actually be- 
lieved. 

Of this bird there are two kinds, the most com- 
mon of which is about the size of a pigeon, and 
the other not larger than a lark; the head, throat, 
and neck are of a pale gold color, though the 
the hinder part of the former is of a shining green; 
the body and wings are a beautiful brown, inter- 
mixed with purple and gold; the upper part of 
the tail feathers are a pale yellow, but the under 
ones, which are longer, are a delicate white. Yet, 
what chiefly excites the observation of the curi- 
ous, are two long naked feathers, which spring 
from the upper part of the back, near the tail; 
these feathers are usually three feet in length, 
bearded only at the beginning and end; the shaft 
of which is a deep black, but the feathered part 
is changeable, like the mallard’s neck. 

These birds, yhich for beauty exceed all others 
of the pie kind, associate in large flocks in the 
Molucea Isles; but, in the island of Aro, they are 
still more abundantly found; and, as the country 
where they breed has its tempestuous seasons, 
when rains and thunder continually disturb the 
atmosphere, they are supposed at those periods to 
seek a more tranquil clime, and are never seen in 
the air until it becomes composed. 

The natives, who make a trade of killing and 
selling the bird of paradise to Europeans, hide 
themselves in those trees to which they resort, 
and contrive to conceal their persons by forming 
a bower of the branches which are over their 
heads, from which they shoot at their prey with 
reedy arrows, that only slightly damage the beauty 
of their plumes; they then take out every part of 
their entrails, and run a hot iron up their body, 
which dries up the juice; and, after filling them 
with salts and spice, they offer them for public 
sale. 

It is asserted by the natives, that each flock of 
these curious birds is under the dominion of one, 
that is considered as king, and that this is dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar brilliance of plumage, 
which the natives themselves can easily discern; 
and if the fowlers are able to destroy their 
monarch, the rest of the flock quickly become 
their prey. 


+eeoor 


MACKEREL. 


The common mackerel is a beautiful fish, which | 


is well known for the seasonable visits which it 
pays to our shores. Nothing can equal the bril-; 
liancy of its colors, which are a fine green, va-| 
ried with blue and black, and which death indeed 
impairs, but cannot totally destroy. 

The mackerel as well as the haddock and the) 
whiting, are thought by some, to be driven upon 


. bait: it is necessary that the boat should 


near the sea shore than 
farther out at sea. ‘I'he mackerel emits a phos- 
phoric light when fresh from the sea. When 
taken out of the water it soon dies, and even in 
the water, if it advance with too much impetuosity 
against the net. It is caught with that instrument, 
or with a hook baited with red cloth, or small 
herrings, and pieces of other kinds of fish or flesh. r 

In some places it is taken by lines from boats, 
as during a fresh gale of wind it readily seizes a 
be in 
motion, in order to drag the bait along near the 
surface of the water. ‘There is a great fishery for 
mackerel on some parts of the west coast of En- 
gland. This is of such an extent as to employ in 
the whole a capital of nearly two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. ‘The fishermen go out to the dis- 
tance of several leagues from the shore, and 
stretch their nets, which are sometimes seve- 
ral miles in extent, across the tide during the 
night. ‘The meshes of these nets are just large 
enough to admit the beads of tolerable large fish, 
and catch them by the gills. A single boat has 
been known to bring in, after one night’ s fishing, 
a cargo that has sold for nearly seventy pounds, 


found in more plenty 
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AMBER, 

Amber is a beautiful yellow and, generally, 
transparent substance, found principally, in the 
form of small lumps, roundish, and like bird’s 
eggs, on the shores of the Baltic. Pliny speaks 
ot this substance 1800 years ago, and poetically 
supposes they may be the crystalized tears of men 
and animals who are wandering in sorrowing 
grief. Amber is one of the most ancient of alli 
the substances noticed by early writers. It fre- 
quently contains small insects, completely sur- 
rounded and thus prpéerved to the most distant age. 
Thus have lost species of insects been preserved 
by specimens being included in amber. 





UNIONVILLE BOARDING 
FOR GIRLS. 


TT\HIS Institution is handsomely situated in Unionville, 
| Chester County, Pa., about 9 miles south-west of West 
Chester, and 16 north-west of Wilmington. ‘The location 
is quiet and retired, and yet in a very prominent and con- 
spieuous part of the village. 

A competent Female ‘Teacher will have the charge of the 
School. ‘The course of instruction will embrace all the pri- 
mary, and many of the higher branches of a solid and use- 
ful English education; including Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Physiology, Botany, Drawing, and the usual branches 
of Mathematics. Particular care will be used to preserve 
the health, and guard the morals of the pupils, as well as to 
promote their literary improvement. Reading Books, and 
the use of the Library without charge; other Books and 
Statione ry will be furnished at the usual prices. 

The Summer Term will commence on the 18th day of 
the 5th month next. Each Pupil must be furnished with “her 
own Basin and Towels; and have each article of Clothing 
distinctly marked with her nate. 

The terms for Boarding, Washing and Tuition, twenty- 
five dollars per quarter of 12 weeks, one-half payable in ad-| 
vance, the remaindes at the close of the quarter. 


SCHOOL 





Letters addressed through the Post Oftice at Unionville, | 


will be promptly attended to. 
Access may be had to the School via West Chester or 
Wilmington, by means of regular lines of Stages, 
U nionville, dmo. 6. CHARLES BUFFING TON. 
REFERENCES: 
Dillwyn Parrish, E. Hillis, 
Thos. L. Bonsall, Calvin Taggart, 
Joseph Maxfield, Wilmington, Del. 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 





WANTED. 
COMPETENT, trustworthy person, as a treveling| 
l Agent, for the sale and d tisposal of Books, princ ipally 
|Friends’ publications. Apply to T. E. Chapman, No. 74)» 
| North Pensth Street, Philadelphia,—or to John Comly,} 
Byberry. 6mo, 13.—tf. 11. 


4ino. 18—3in*3 | 


to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Supe rfine F amily Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
U nbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, C orn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 


N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. | 4mo. 4—tf.J 


DAGUERREOTYPE. 
7k Arch Strect Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
5mo. 23—tE8 R. DOUGLASS. 


H AT “MANUFACTORY. 


hy yw! KIMBER, Jr.. HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
i TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would ‘respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50, 

i, K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and fecls confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. imo. 4—tfil 





DRY GOODS. 
. ANS & DUMONT, No. 61 N. Second St 
Arch, lower side, wo vald d respectfully call the attention ot 
the st frie nde to their Stock of Forei ‘ign and Domestic Dry 
Goods, which they are disposed to sell at very reasonable 
rates, and are determined to make no re present ition with 
regard to quality and color not consistent with truth. They 
have now in store, (to which additions aré¢ being 
purchased at auction and elsewhere— 
Balzorines, Bareges, plain and plain style printed Mous- 
selin de Lains. 
Mode col’d high lustre Silk Shawls, plain cols. Thibet 
Shawls of various sizes, with heavy silk and y 
A large variety P rints, pla in and gay styles; Crape lisse, 
Rook Muslin Hd? and white Hareslons Ha’ fs; silk 
and cotton Hosiery, Gloves, best quality, Mitts, &c. Ke. 
Welsh, Gauze, and other varieties uf unshrinkable Flannels 
A large varic ty of bleached and unbl’d Sheetings and 
Shirtings, Barnsly linen Sheetings, linen Damask Table 
Diapers, bleac hed and unbl'd linen Damask Table Cloths, 
bleached double linen Damask Napkins. 
Neat plain plaid Silks, very good quality and cheap; plain 
bI’k and blue bI’k Silks; bl’k and col’é@ Alpaca Lustres; 
Tic ks, oy cks, Ginghams, Linen Crash, &c. Men’s and 
Soys’ We alien a Summer Cloths, Drab de té Cashme- 
retts, Merino Cc assimeres, T weeds for summer coats, French 
ditto, Kentucky Jeans, real Manchester Stripes, York 
Stripes and Mixtures. A large variety Gamproons, Gala 
Plaids for Child’s Wear, Linsey Woolsey; together with 
very many other articles worthy of the purchaser's atten 
tion. 5mo, 2—9t*5 


6 doors belor 


daily 
made 


voollen fringe. 


fs, eol’d 


EMOVED TO 61 SOUTH SECOND STREET. 
| OLIVER EVANS manufaetures and sells 
REFRIGERATORS, for Cooling Meats, Butter, &c. 
WATER FILTERS, for Purifymg Maddy Water. 
FIRE AND THIEF PROOF CHESTS 
HOISTING MACHINES, for Stores, Factories, &c. 
LETTER COPYING PRESSES, with BOOKS, &c. 
DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES, for Extracting Liquids, &c 
PACKING LEVERS, for Packing Dry "Goods, &c. 
GLASS and EMERY PAPER, from Eagle F actory. 
TRUCK WAGONS, for Removing Goods in Stores, &c 
VAULT RINGS, for Pavements over Vaults. 
5mo. 23—6t.*8 





EFRIGERATORS WITH WATER FILTERS AND 
| , COOLERS attached, or separately if desired. 

I= The Patentee has added much to the celebrated 
character of his Refrigerators by his late improvement— 
which consists in an interior air chamber, a simple but 
most effectual ventilator, by which meats and all other 
articles can be kept free from taint or smell in any climate. 

OLIVER EVANS, Patentee, 


5mo. 23—6t.*8 61 S. 2d St. below Chesnut. 











PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
.Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side — 
iP Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch, on 
reasonable terms. 
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